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THE ATONEMENT. ,, 



The Atonement of Jesus Christ is a subject of deep and 
vital importance. It forms the basis of our holy religion ; it 
lies at the foundation of a sinner's hopes for eternity. It 
constitutes the grand and distinguishing peculiarity of 
Christianity. Such a subject deserves our solemn and de- 
liberate consideration. We should approach it with hum- 
ble and candid minds ; desirous of discovering the truth, 
and fearful of being deluded by error. 

Let us, then, in humble reliance on Divine assistance, 
look at the ncUure, the extent, and the necessity of the 
atonement made by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

From human reason we may learn something of the ne- 
cessity of a satisfaction for sin; but from divine revelation 
alone can we learn the true nature and the real extent of 
fl Christ's atonement. Metaphysical speculation and refine- 
k ^ ment must not approach ihis saci^d subject ; they serve 
t only to obscure, darken, and distort this precious doctrine. 
ri To be seen in its just proportions and native beauty, it 
must be viewed in the pure and -steady light of inspiration. 
Inspired prophets and apostles, not proud philosophers, are 
to be our teachers. We are to bow, not to the dictates of 
erring human reason, but to the authoritative statements of 
the word of God. Our anxiety should be to know what 
the Lord has been pleased to reveal in relation to this sub- 
ject, so interesting to fallen, ruined man. 

That Jesus Christ died and was buried, are facts disputed 
by none. That he was the Son of God, God over all, bless- 
ed forever ; that he condescended to become the mediator 
between heaven and earth ; that, having assumed human 
nature into a personal union «with his divine nature, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross ; that, in this manner, he made atonement 
for the sins of men ; and that being now alive from the 
dead, he ever lives to intercede for his people ; are truths, 
so plainly taught inTIoly Scripture, as to be universally 
admitted and believed, by all who are worthy to be acknow- 
ledged as Christians. 
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4 THE ATONEMENT. 

THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 

But, when it is asked, why did Christ die ? what is the 
nature of his atonement for sin ? a question is proposed that 
divides Christians into two distinct classes, who embrace 
two distinct and very difierent theories on this momentous 
subject. The one class contend for an indefinite, the other 
for a definite atonement. Let us examine both theories, 
and see which will bear the test of Scripture. 

The first class maintain, that Jesus Christ has made 
atonement for the sins of all mankind, as well for the sins 
of the damned as for the sins of the saved ; and that his 
atonement consists in making a display of the evil of sin, 
and in satisfying the rectorial justice of God. Affirming 
thftt Christ only sneered for sin, and denying that he was 
charged with the sins of his people, or bore for them the 
pensdty of the violated law, Uiey contend, that the atone- 
ment merely opened the way of salvation for sinners, and 
that it secures salvation to none. 

This scheme is, in our view, at once unscriptural and in- 
consistent with itself. By this scheme the penalty of God's 
law is abandoned; its -claims remain forever unsatisfied. 
Jehovah had solemnly threatened that sin should certainly 
be punished : but, notwithstanding this solemn and positive 
threatening of infinite truth, sin escapes merited punish- 
ment. Neither the sinner saved, nor any one in his place^ 
is punished. The divine law is of course dishonoured ; it 
lies prostrate in the dust. 

But our opponents will insist, that in 'the sufferings of 
Christ, the evil of sin has been conspicuously displayed, and 
that God has proclaimed his abhorrence of sin. That they 
are mistaken in this view of the subject, and that according 
to their theory, no such results follow, will be shown. But 
before this is attempted, let us notice a previous question. 
If the atonement consisted merely in making a display of the 
evil of sin, what necessity existed for the sufferings of our 
Redeemer? By the miseries of this fallen world, and the 
tremendous judgments inflicted upon ungodly sinners, the 
evil of sin had been exhibited in a fearful manner. It has 
been shown in the destruction of the old world by the waters 
of the flood ; and in the overwhelming of the cities of the 
plain with a deluge of fire. It has been written in the blood #*h^ 
of slaughtered millions of our race, reafl in the light of bum- . 
ing cities, and proclaimed in the history of fallen kingdoms 
and empires. The agonies of dying infants, the ashes of 
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mouldering generations, war, famine, and pestilence, are 
awful testimonies to the dreadful evil of sin. In the fall and 
ruin of angels it may he seen ; and when, in the day of judg- 
ment, impenitent millions of men, the devil, and his rebel- 
lious associates, shall be driven from the presence of Christ, 
into everlasting fire, it will be seen in a still more striking 
manner. The flames and torments of hell will forever exhi- 
bit the horrible evil of sin, and proclaim God's abhorrence 
of it, in tones of thunder to the universe of intelligent beings. 

Is not this atonement enough ? Will not all this suffering 
of millions of immortal beings, extended through eternal 
ages, be a sufficient display of the hateful nature and dread- 
ful evil of sin ? Is it affirmed that a more awful and strik- 
ing display of this evil was required for the good of the 
universe, and thaFthis is seen in the sufferings and death of 
the Son of God ? According to the definite scheme of atone- 
ment, such results will be found to follow ; but not according 
to the indefinite scheme. In fact, on the principles of the 
latter theory, no display of the evil of sin can be seen in 
the Saviour's sufferings. In the misery of fallen men and 
fallen angels, it may be seen ; because, being sinners,, they 
are justly punished for their sins. . But let us suppose a holy 
angel, whose heart glows with love, and bums with zeal, 
while he serves his God, subject to dreadful torments; 
would such a spectacle in heaven of a pure and innocent 
creature thus suffering, exhibit to an intelligent universe 
the evil of sin ? How could the sufferings of a creature 
entirely free from sin, both personal and imptUed, display 
its evil ? But suppose the place of immolation to be changed, 
and this sinful world, and not heaven, to be selected as the 
theatre of his sufferings ; would this change of circ]pji|tenees 
produce a different impression on the minds of^^tfflBbna^ 
creatures, in viewing such a transaction ? CertiSPB^St' ^. _. 
It would be an awful spectacle ; it would inspire dread ; *"'^- 
but it could make no discovery of the evil of sin. \ -■ ^ ^i'^^ 

Jesus Christ, the Lord of angels, submitted to the deepest 
humiliation, and endured the bitterest agonies both in soul 
and body. He was, it is agreed, perfectly holy and free 
from all peraoncU sin ; and consequently could not suffer 
for personal guilt : and if, as the theory we oppose affirms, 
he was free from all imptUed sin, he could not suffer for sin 
at all ; and consequendy the evil of sin could not be seen 
in sufferings not inflicted as punishment for sin. 
• Nor can there be, according to the scheme we consider, in 
the death of Christ, any satisfaction to God's rectoraljusHce. 
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TRS ATONBMENT. 

Suppose a distinguished citizen of the United States, who 
had done great service to his country, and had committed no 
offence, were seized by the president, thrown into prison, 
subjected to bitter sufferings, and finally deprived of life, 
when no law required such treatment, could any satisfaction 
to public justice be perceived in such a flagrant transaction 
of arbitrary power ? Would not every man of common sense 
exclaim against it as an odious exhibition of great injustice ? 
The law of God, it is admitted by the advocates of the indefi- 
nite scheme, did not demand the death of Christ ; nor did 
he die on account either of personal or of imputed sin. How 
then could the justice of God, as moral governor, require 
the Saviour's death ? and if justice did not demand his suffer- 
ings, how could there be in them either a display of justice, 
or satisfaction to its claims ? If, under the government of 
Jehovah, it were possible for the occurrence of such a spec- 
tacle, as we have supposed ; if it were possible for a creature 
perfectly holy, free entirely* both from personal and from 
imputed guilt, to be subjected to sufferings the most intense 
and dreadful, such as were endured by our blessed Lord, 
there might be exhibited a revolting exhibition of divine 
sovereignty f but no display of God's rectoral justice, nor 
satisfaction to its claims, could be seen in a spectacle so 
terrible. 

On juster principles are the sufferings of the Redeemer 
accounted for by the advocates of a definite atonement. 
Christ, according to their theory, stood, as the substitute 
of his people, charged with their sins, and consequently he 
was justly required to bear the penalty due to them ; and, 
in this way, made ample satisfaction to divine justice, and 
procured for them the blessings of salvation. Now, all the 
f articulars contained in this brief statenient are plainly 
taught in the Scriptures. If this can be made to appear, it 
will clearly follow that' the definite plan is true and scrip- 
tural. Let us examine. 

I. Christ was the substitute of his people. 

As the Son of God, the Redeemer was subject to no law ; 
and when he assumed human nature, he was in that nature, 
by its personal union to his divine nature, entitled to the 
highest possible honours. Yet it is expressly stated, that 
Christ " was made under the law." He came under obliga- 
tion to obey the law, both moral and ceremonial. Accord- 
ingly he was, on the eighth day, circumcised ; he attended 
the Jewish feasts, and observed the Mosaic ritual ; and he 
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yielded aiyilling obedience to the moral law. How is this 
fact to be accounted for? Why did the Son of God come 
under this obligation 1 The same inspired writer whom we 
liave just quoted, and who has taught us this wonderfiil fact, 
assigns the reason of it immediately after stating it ; for. he 
goes on to say, ** That he might redeem them that were 
under the law ; that we might receive the adoption of sons." 
Npt for himself, but for us, Christ became subject to the 
law, and -obeyed all its requisitions. He assumed our obli- 
gation, and yielded that obedience which we failed to yield. 

That, in doing this, our blessed Lord acted as the sUbsH" 
tttte of his people seems obvious from the nature of the case. 
If he were not their substitute, how could he become sub- 
ject to the law and obey it for them ? Is additional proof 
demanded ? We are able to meet the demand. Two pro- 
positions are used by the inspired writers, when speaking 
of Christ's sufferings, which, in the Greek language, plainly 
denote substitution. ** The Soo of man came, not to bie 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ran« 
som for (aFT/, in the place of) many." (Matt. xx. 28.) So 
spake our Lord himself. In like manner his apostle 
speaks : " For when we were yet without strength, in due 
time Christ died for (uyn^, in the roontj or in the stead of) 
the ungodly." (Rom. v. 6.) Indeed the context will not 
admit of a different interpretation ; for when the inspired 
writer says, in the seventn verse, " Scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die ; yet perad venture for a good man some 
would even dare to die ;" it is perfectly plain that he in- 
tends substitution ; that is, one dying in the place of a good 
man, to save his life. Now, if substitution is exhibited in 
the comparison by which he illustrates his subject, substi- 
tution must be found in the subject, Christ dying for the 
ungodly ; which he exalts above every display of benevo- 
lence to be found in the history of human transactions ; 
" But God commendeth his love toward us in that while we 
were sinners, Christ died for us. Much more being now 
justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
him. For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son, much more being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved by liis life." (Rom. v.) 

Besides, let it be remembered that Christ is expressly de- 
nominated a surety^ that is, one who stipulates to meet the 
engagement of another, and to pay his debt. *' By so much," 
says the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, " was Jesus 
made a SURETY of a better testament." (Heb. vii* 22.) "And 
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for this cause he is the Mediator of the new testament, 
that hy means of death for the redemption of the transgres- 
sions that were under the first testament, they which are 
called might receive the promise of eternal inheritance.". 
(Heb. ix. 15.) 

II. Christ, as the substitttte of his people, was 

CHARGED WITH THEIR SINS. 

Imputation of sin is by some, who pride themselves on 
their discoveries in theological science, ridiculed as a novel 
and absurd idea. But were they to reflect that imputation of 
sin depends on a principle interwoven with the very frame- 
work of civil society, and essential to some of its most im- 
portant transactions ; and that it was for ages before the 
Christian dispensation, daily exhibited to the Jewish church 
in the sacrifices offered for sin, their sneers would be repress- 
ed by a conviction of their own ignorance. Were imputation 
to involve a transfer of moral character, so as to represent 
Christ as actually a sinner, and sinners as actually innocent, 
it would be absurd enough. But this idea we reject ; and we 
think our opponents ought to possess intelligence sufficient to 
see that it has no connexion with the doctrine we advocate. 

The acts of an attorney are imputed to his client ; the 
acts of a woman to her husband ; the acts of a representative 
to his constituents ; the acts of an ambassador to the nation 
from whom he has received his commission. Did any one 
ever dream, that these transactions in human affairs and of 
daily occurrence, involved the transfer of moral character ? 
Is it not easily understood and well known, that imputation 
in all these cases depends on the union of the parties. 
Union is the principle orr which imputation is founded. 
The acts of one human being are never imputed to another, 
unless some union exists between them. This is the very 
ground on which sin is imputed to Christ. He and his 
people are united. The Father gave them to him to be 
redeemed ; and he stipulated to become their surety, to 
stand in their place, to be responsible for their sins. Thus 
a sufficient union was constituted between the Saviour and 
his people, for the imputation of their sins to him. 

Opposed as it is by some writers and some preachers, 
imputation of sin has, in every age, been exhibited to the 
church, by the God of truth. It was incorporated in the 
whole system of Levitical sacrifices, which were divinely 
instituted to show forth the good things to come under the 
gospel dispensation. The worshipper, having brought to 
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t>ie altar a victim, and laid his hands on its head, confessed 
f)vet it his sins. The victim was then slain. What was the 
meaning of this symbolical transaction ? Did it not sigtiify 
that the offerer wished his sins to be transferred from him- 
self to the victim ; which was slain as his substitute, and 
symbolically bore his punishment? Is not imputation seen 
in these sacrificial acts ? Could it be taught with greater 
plainness in symbols, than it- was on the great day of expi- 
ation ? '* And Aaron shall lay both his hands on the hesA 
of the live goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of 
the children of Israel, and all their traifegrcssions in all their 

sins, PUTTING THEM UPON THE HEAD OF THE GOAT, and 

shall send him away by the hand of a fit man into the wil- 
derness : and the goat shall bear upon him (dl their tm- 
quities unto a land not inhabited." (Lev. xvi. 21, 22.)' 
Was not imputation of sin exhibited in this memorable trans- 
action ? Could any Jew contemplate the solemn scene, and 
not see this idea held up to his view in the clearest light t { 
The law was a shadowy representation of gospel reali- 
ties. All the sacrifices under the law prefigured the grand 
sacrifice of Christ. To the Lamb of God that tal^eth away 
the sin of the world, they all pointed and directea the faith 
and hope of God's ancient Cjfiurch. This is most plainly 
and particularly taught in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
Jews, in celebrating the passover, were commanded not to 
break a bone of the lamb on which they feasted ; and that 
this was intended to be typical of what occurred at the death 
of our Saviour, we are expressly taught by an evangelist t9 
believe ; for, after noticing Ihe fact that the bones of Christ 
were not broken, although the bones of his fellow sufferers 
were, he states ; " These things were done that the Scrip- 
ture should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be broken." 
(John xix. 36.) Now, if so minute a circamstanc#te.the 
Mosaical institutions was fulfilled in the history of oiupSbrd, 
can a doubt be entertained whether the important and lead- 
ing idea, of the imputation of sin, so distinclly exhibited in 
the ancient sacrifices, was realized in the great sacrifice offer- 
ed up to God by Christ? He gave ** himself," says the apos- 
tle, " an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling 
savour." " It is not possible that the blood of bulls and 
of goats should take away sin." (Eph. v. 2. Heb. x. 4.) 
" How much more shall the blood of Christ, who through 
the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge 
your consciences from dead works to serve the living God?". 
(Heb Ix 14.) But how could he take away sins, unless* 
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ibey were laid upon him, or imputed to him, as they Vfrere 
symbolically laid upon, or imputed to, the animal victims, 
divinely appointed under the law to be types of him and 
his great sacrifice I 

' In accordance with this reasoning, we find. plain scrip- 

tural statements. '*He hath made him to be sin for tis, 
who knew uo sin ; that we mi^ht be made the righteousness 
df God in him." (2 Cor. v. 21 !) How strong this language ! 
Does it not carry the idea of imputed sin ? Some, I am 
dw'are, interpret the passage simply to mean, that Christ 
was made a sin-offering for us. But how could he have 
been made a sin-offering, if no sin had been imputed to 
him ? Thousands of animals were slain in Judea, and in 
dying suffered as much pain as animals slain at the altar ; 
yet they were not sin-offerings, because they ^^fere not 
qualified for so important a service. For an animal to be- 

t come a sin-offering, it was requisite that the sins of the 

j^. offerer should be laid upon it before it was slain. In like 

manner for Christ to become a sin-offering, it was Requisite 
that the sins of his people should be laid upon him, or im- 
puted to him, previously to his sufferings and death. Thus» 
bearing their sins, and in no other way, could he be slain as 

! a sacrifice to God, and become a sin-offering for our race. 

This great and vital truth is inculcated by the evangelical 
prophet. Speaking of Christ, Isaiah says, ** The Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all." (Isa. liii. 6.) And 
with the prophet agrees the apostle Peter, who, in testify* 
ing of the Redeemer, represents him as bearing the same 
heavy burden : " Who his own self bare our sins, in his 
own body on the tree, that we being dead unto sin, might 
live unto righteousness." (1 Pet. ii. 24.) But how could 
Christ bear ouy sins, or have them laid upon him, except 
by i^yputation ? Sins are not tangible substances that can 

[, be BBpioved from one person and laid on another. They 

are criminal acts, that may be imputed to another person 
than the offender, so as to render him responsible for them 
and liable to their punishment. 

III. Jesus Christ, beino charged with the sins of 
[ HIS people, bore the ^jnishment due to them. 

This is affirmed to Be impossible ; and if assertion be 

allowed to go for proof, and the right of making definitions 

be resigned to our opponents, the controversy must be 

yielded to' them. " Punishment," says a writer of some 

: pote, **is natural evil inflicted for personal sin»" Admit 
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this definition to be complete, and it will follow that Christ 
could ftot endure our punishment. But correct the defini- 
tion, by adding two or three words, and you deprive the 
weapon of its edge, and render it harmless. Let punishment 
be, as it ought to be defined, natural evil inflicted for jper-, 
aofuU, or for imputeb sin ; and it will operate in our favour* 

Christ, certainly, was not subject to spiritual death ; fbr 
had he been a sinner, he could not have made satisfaction 
for sin, nor have saved any of our sinful race. ** Such an 
High Priest became us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled", 
separate from sinners, and made higher than the heavens." 
All men are subject to one and the same penalty; yet it 
operates, on different men, in ten thousand dififerent ways ; 
and although spiritual death must necessarily seize oh the 
transgressor, yet the law did not require thd infliction of 
this part of the penalty on the surety of sinners. The repa- 
ration of its insulted honour demanded only, that he should 
submit to that humiliation, pain, shame, and anguish, both in 
body and in soul, which constitute the essence of its penalty; 

Another point of diflference between the punishment in- 
flicted on a sinner and that inflicted on the Redeemer, is 
seen in their duration. The punishment of a sinful creature 
must necessarily be protracted through eternal ages ; be- 
cause he is unable to bear it in a limited period. But the 
Divine Saviour was able, in consequence of his almighty 
power, to bear, in a given time, any amount of suflfering ; 
and could, by the inflnite dignity of his person, impart to 
his sufferings an infinite value : so that the law derived from 
the infliction of its penalty on the great Mediator, during 
the few years of his humiliation and suflerings, more honour 
than it would have derived from the infliction of the penalty 
on the whole human race, during the ages of eternity. 

That our blessed Redeemer really endured the penalty 
of the violated law of God, seems plain from the history of 
his life. He submitted to deep humiliation ; he led a life 
of poverty and sorrow ; he felt not only the bitterness of 
death, which consists in the separation of the soul from the 
body, but the bitter agonies of what may be denominated 
the death of the soul. While suflering inconceivable an- 
guish in the garden of Gethsemane, and trembling with 
horror and amazement of mind, he said to his disciples, 
.** My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto dealli." 

In this light inspired writers place the Redeemer's suf- 
ferings. They teach, if not in identical, yet in equivalent 
terms, the same doctrine we teach, that he endured the pe- 
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Kalty of the law. '« Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us : for it is written. 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree." (Gal. iii. 13.) 
The curse of the law, from which Christ has redeemed U8» 
is its penalty. And what can his being '* made a curse for 
us," mean, but his enduring the curse or penalty of the law 
for us. The attempt to explain away the force of this text, 
by representing it as importing no more, than that Christ 
was hung upon a tree, is degr^ing to his sufferings. He 
suffered unutterably more than the pains of crucifixion. 
He endured the wrath of God. His eoul was made an 
offering for sin. Compared with his mental agonies, his 
bodily pains were a mere trifle. The curse was vastly more 
than cruciflxion or hanging on a tree. The quotation at 
the close of the text, shows the wisdom of Divine Provi- 
dence, which so ordered the circumstances of Christ's 
deatti, that he died visibly f and he did in reality die, under 
a ourse* In fulfilment of typical representations of his suf- 
ferings, our Saviour submitted to crucifixion or hanging on 
a tree ; which mode of punishment had, in reference to this 
very event, been, under the law, pronounced accursed. 

The same character is assigned to our Redeemer's suffer- 
ings by the evangelical Isaiah. '* He was wounded for our 
transgressions ; he was bruised for our iniquities : the chew 
HiBtnenf of our peace was upon him ; and with his stripes 
we are healed* All we like sheep have gone astray ; we 
have turned every one to his own way : and the Lord hath 
UJ9 ON Hin the iniquity of ua all.'* Here the prophet 
states Skfactf the sufferings of Christ ; and then assigns the 
cause of these sufferings, our sins. First, iniquity is laid 
t(fsm him, imputed to him, charged to his account ; and 
then, the Lord, as a righteous judge, wounds him for our 
trausgressionSf-and bruises him for our iniquities. Chas- 
tisement is penal. The original word signifies exemplary 
punishment. How plain and full the proof ! And can it, 
VOL Uie face of such scriptural testimonies, be denied that 
our blessed Lord endured the penalty of the law ? Let pre- 
judice bow to inspired teaching. 

IV. Jesus Christ has made ample satisfaction to 

DlVmS JUSTICE FOR THE SINS OF MEN. 

Obscurity has been cast on this part of our subject, and 
error introduced, by a distinction made between God's jus- 
lice and his rectorctl justice. In human affairs we distinguish 
betvreen a man and his office. He may derive dignity from 
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his office, while he imparts no dignity to his office. He may 
be offended officially, and nbt personally. To criminals a 
judge may say : " You have offended, not me, but the law; 
and I subject you to punishment, riot to do away any disho- 
nour done to myself, but to do away the dishonour done to the 
law." But this distinction will not apply to the Sovereign 
of the universe, nor would such language become his infi- 
nite majesty. Jehovah receives his right to reign from none. 
All his authority comes from himself. Having made the 
universe, he possesses an inherent right to govern all his 
creatures. Infinite majesty imparts dignity to office ; office 
can impart no dignity to infinite majesty. It is conde- 
scension in God to hold the reins of universal empire. 
Through his office of moral Ruler, he displays his glory; 
but from his office he receives no real increase of glory. 
He is offended, when his law is violated ; and He punishes, 
not merely to uphold His law, but to vindicate His own 
insulted maieaty. To the sinner He cannot say, you have 
not offended me : you have broken the law. In the day of 
judgment he will take care of his own glory. He will deny 
and condemn the ungodly, because '^ He cannot deny him- 
self." The Judge will indeed come to save his people ; but 
the ultimate end of the final transactions wiU be to glorify 

HIMSELF. 

In its injurious effects on creatures, the evil of sin is in- 
deed seen ; but its unutterable evil can be seen only in the 
insult it offers to infinite majesty. This view of sin is essen- 
tial to true repentance ; and until a sinner gets this view of 
it, he is no true penitent. •* Against thee, thee only have I 
sinned, and done this evil in thy sight," was the language 
of David ; and it is the language of every contrite heart. 
A penitent grieves for the hurtful effects of his sinful con- 
duct on himself and others ; but he grieves especially for 
the dishonour he has done to God. It is on this account 
chiefly that sin deserves punishment. It offends the infinite 
majesty of Jehovah ; and if there were but one intelligent 
creature in existence, and he a sinner, he would deserve to 
be punished, and would be accursed of God. 

Divine justice or God's justice demands the punishment 
of sin ; and this is the reason why Jesus Christ submitted 
to the penalty of the law. Consequently, by enduring the 
punishment which divine justice demanded, He made a real 
andpTOper satisfaction for sin. He bore what Jehovah 
deemed requisite to vindicate, not merely the honour of his 
law, but the honour of his own infinite majesty. So is the 
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matter represented in sacred Scripture. " For it became 
IRm^for whom are all things, and by whom are all thing®, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of 
their ssdvation |)cr/cc^ through sufferings."^ (Heb. ii. 10.) 
Here the reason of Christ's sufferings is assigned. What 
is it ? A regard for the divine law ? Certainly this was a 
reason ; but it is not the reason here assigned. It was Je- 
hovah's regard for HiMSELi'. The. inspired writer refers 
not to his official but to his personal honour. He does not 
say, it became the Ruler of the universe ; but " it became 
HIM, for whom, and by whom are all things ;" that glorious 
Being who made all things ybr Ms own glory. The glory 
of God, and not simply his honour as moral governor, re- 
quired the Saviour's sufferings. The particular attribute 
that demanded satisfaction for sin, was h\» justice. In this 
light, inspiration places the truth. '* Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to de- 
clare his righteousn^s for the remission of sins that arc 
past, through the forbearance of God ; to declare, I say, at 
this time his righteousness; that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus." (Rom. iii. 25.) 
Here we have stated the following- truths; 1. Christ 
became a propitiation (<Xfltr»g;cv) by the shedding of his 
blood: 2. He became a propitiation in. proof of God's 
righteousness in passing by sins committed in past ages : 
3. Had not Christ shed his blood or suffj^red, God could 
not have been just, while, he justified sinners. From all 
this it follows conclusively, that Divine justice demanded a 
satisfaction for sin, that salvation might be extended to sin- 
ful man, in a way consistent with the claims of this glo- 
rious attribute of a holy God; and consequently that as 
God, without disparaging his adorable justice, and while 
he appears upon the mercy-seat as a just God, does, from a 
regard to Christ's blood, justify all who believe in Him, a 
real and proper satisfaction to \ii9 justice must have been 
made by the Redeemer. 

V. Finally, on this part of the subject : it is to be 

PROVED, THAT ChRIST- PURCHASED FOR HIS PEOPLE ALL THE 
BLESSINGS OF SALVATION. 

None will deny that the Redeemer purchased his people ; 
for such a denial would contradict the express testimony of 
inspiration. Paul affirms, " Ye were bought with a price ;" 
and Peter, ** Forasmuch as ye know, that ye were not re- 
deemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your 
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rain conversation received by tradition from your fathers ; 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb, without 
blemish and without spot." But why did Christ purchase 
his people ? Was it to make them his own property 9 They 
were his own property by the right of creation arid preserva- 
tion. Why then did he pay his precious blood as a price for 
them? It was, Peter tells us, to "redeem them from their 
vain conversation ;" from a sinful nature, which leads to a 
sinful life : it was to bring them into a new and peculiar 
relation to himself ; it was that he might, in a manner con« 
sistent with the claims of Divine justice, deliver them from 
all the miseries of their apostacy, and elevate them to the 
enjoyment of future and eternal happiness. If then they 
were purchased with the blood of Christ for this purpose, it 
will follow, that all the blessings conferred on them were 
bought with the same invaluable price. Accordingly we 
find in Holy Scripture, all these blessings exhibited in close 
connexion with the death of Christ, and represented as the 
fruits of his merits. Here by plain texts of Scripture, it 
might be shown that forgiveness, reconciliation, justification, 
sanctification, peace with God, adoption, and the eternal in- 
heritance, were bought with the Saviour's blood. But we 
need not go into this detail. If the assertion in reference 
to the first and the last mentioned blessings be proved, it 
will be sufiicient. Relative to the first, Paul says, *' In 
whom we have redemption through Hih blood, ihe forgive- 
ness of sins, according to the rtcAc* of his grace:" and in 
regard to the last ; " And for this cause he is the Mediator 
of the new testament, that, by means of death, for the re- 
demption of transgressions that were under the first testa- 
ment, they which are called might receive the eternal in- 
heritance." fEph. i. 7. Heb. ix. 15.) 

Such, accoraing to scriptural statements, is the trtie na* 
ture of Christ's atonement. In making it, inspired writers 
exhibit him as his people's substitute, charged with their 
sins, and bearing ihevc punishment : and in this way, satis-' 
fying Divine justice, and purchasing for sinners, salvation 
with eternal glory. 

THE EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT. 

If the view given of the nature of the Atonement be 
adopted, one can hardly go aside from the truth in regard to 
its extent: or if on this point, he were to differ from us, we 
should feel little disposition to dispute the matter with him. 
All he could say would be this : " Christ in a certain sense 
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died for others besides his chosen people ;" which, on ex* 
amination, would be found to be a mere verbal difference. 

Not so the advocates of indefinite atonement. They affirm 
that Christ died for all and every man; and that he made 
atonement as much for Judas who perished, as for Peter who 
was saved. This we cannot believe. It militates with what 
we have seen to be the true nature of the Atonement. 

That the value of our Lord's satisfaction is, in itself, con- 
sidered infinite ; sufficient, if applied, to save the whole of 
Adam's fallen race ; and that had it been God's intention to 
save all mankind, our Saviour's obedience and sufferings 
would have been amply meritorious ; and no addition to the 
depth of his humiliation, or to the purity of his life, or to 
the intensity of his agonies would have been required by 
Divine justice: all this we fully believe. In saving his 
chosen people, our Redeemer did and suffered all that would 
have been demanded, if the number given to Him to be re*^ 
deemed, had been indefinitely increased. This conclusion 
follows from the nature of his work, from the infinite dig' 
nity of his person, and from the effect of the representative 
principle on which he acted. 

Nor do we hesitate to admit, that all mankind, as well as 
those who live under the gospel's light, have been benefit- 
ted by the Redeemer's death. Blessings have flowed from 
this precious fountain of mercy to our sinful world, that 
would, if Christ had not died, have been withheld. But 
when the question is proposed, what is the extent of our 
Saviour's atonement ? for whom did he satisfy Divine jus- 
tice ? in whose place did he lay down his precious life ? we 
answer ; for all to whom his atonement shall be applied ; 
for all believers ; for all who shall be saved ; for all whom 
his Father gave him to redeem. Hear his own language ; 
«' I lay down my life for the s^cep." " I pray for them ; I 
pray not for the world, but for them which thou hast given 
me ; for they are thine." (John x. 15 ; xvii. 9.) " All that 
the Father giveth to me shaU come to me : and him that 
Cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out. For I came 
down from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of 
him that sent me. And this is the Father's will which hath 
sent me, that of all which he hath given me, I should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day. And 
this is the will of him that sent me, that every one that 
seeth the Son and belie veth on him, may have everlasting 
life : and I will raise him up at the last day." (John vii. 37 
*— 40.) Had it been the intention of God to save all, and the 
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intention of Christ to satisfy for the sins of all, all would 
certainly be saved. But all will not be saved. MUlione 
will perish in their guilt. But how could any perish, if 
Chnst really died with the intention of saving all, unless 
his purpose could be frustrated ? His purpose can never be 
frustrated. He will do all his pleasure. ;.- * 

The texts adduced from Scripture that seem to militate 
against this statement, are easily explained. The^universal 
terms found in them, are to be restrained in their meaning; 
as is necessary in many other portions of the Scriptures. For 
example, in these texts, the term a// must be restricted ; 
*' Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all 
the region round about," " And they came unto John, and 
said unto him. Rabbi, he that was with thee, beyond Jor- 
dan, to whom thou barest witness, behold, the same bapti- 
zeth, and all men come to him." '^ And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me." The term all 
in each of these passages does not denote absolute univer- 
sality ; it necessarily requires limitation. And why do we 
restrict the. term? Because facts demand the restriction. 
And for a reason equally good, do we restrict the import of 
universal terms in those texts that are cited by our oppo- 
nents. The true scriptural nature of the Atonement de- 
mands the restriction. 

THE NECESSITY OF AN ATONEMENT. 

The. necessity of an Atonement has appeared already in 
the explanation of its nature. But let us look at this point 
more distinctly. 

Impressions of the necessity of an Atonement have rested 
on the human mind, in every age, and in every part of the 
world. The painful inquiry, *' Wherewith shall I come be- 
fore the Lord, and bow myself before the High God ? Shall 
I come before Him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a 
year old ? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give my first- 
born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul?" has suited the feelings of convinced sinners, even 
in heathen lands. Hence the numerous altars erected, in all 
parts of the world ; and hence the streams of blood that have 
flowed from those altars. Hence, in times of great distress, 
the immolation of children. Sacrifices originated in infinite 
wisdom ; but the universal prevalence of them among hea- 
then nations, who had lost the knowledge of their desijjp; 
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resulted from strong impressions on the human mind, that a 
satisfaction for sin was necessary to propitiate Heaven. 

The truth, that an Atonement was indispensably requisite, 
appears, with conclusive evidence, from the fact, that an 
Atonement full and perfect has been made by the Son of God 
in human nature. That this transcendently glorious person, 
80 infinitely dear to his eternal Father, could have been sub- 
jected to such deep humiliation, such overwhelming shamoj 
such agonizing pains, to the wrath of God, and to the curse 
of a violated law, when there was no real necessity for a sa- 
tisfaction for sin, is incredible. The Saviour's unapswered 
prayer in the garden, that the cup might, if possibkf pass 
from Him, was full proof, that the Father's will to save sin- 
ners could not be accomplished, unless their Surety drank 
the bitter cup of Divine wrath. "Without the shedding of 
the blood" of this great sacrifice there could be " no remis- 
sion" of sin. 

But whence, it may be inquired, did this necessity arise ? 
It arose from the claims of Jehovah's perfections ; which 
would have been dishonoured, if sinful man had been saved, 
without a satisfaction for sin. 

The holiness of God 6ould not permit man to be taken 
into.favour and fellowship, without a full and public expres- 
sion of Divine abhorrence of sin ; to convince all intelligent 
beings, that God was not like sinners > but perfectly free 
from all moral defilement. 

The justice of God demanded full satisfaction for the dis- 
honour done by the transgressor to his law, to his govern- 
ment, and to his own infinite majesty. It could admit a sub- 
stitute ; but it could not dispense with punishment. Either 
man, or his surety, must bear the penalty of a violated law. 
In confirmation of this, we refer the reader to remarks pre- 
viously made on two passages of Scripture.* 

The truth of God demanded satisfaction for sin. He had 
sanctioned his law by a fearful penalty denounced against 
disobedience. 

Thus his truth was concerned in the infliction of punish- 
ment. That a transfer of the penalty from the original ofi*en- 
der to his surety, is consistent with Divine truth, God him- 
self hath decided : and by the same convincing fact, the 
death of his own Son in man's stead, he has decided, that 
his truth could not allow sin to be pardoned, without the 
execution of his threatenings against sin. In justification 

• ■• 
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the believer is pronounced righteous ; but how could such a 
sentence be pronounced by the God of truth, if the justified 
sinner were not rendered righteous through the imputed 
righteousness of Christ ? '• Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness to everyone that believeth." "Even the 
righteousness of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto 
all and upon all them that believe." (Rom. x. 4. — ^iii. 22.) 

OBJECTIONS. 
Against the doctrine maintained, serious objections are 

urged. 

1, It is pronounced wn;M5/ to punish the innocent for the 
guilty. So affirm the advocates of indefinite atonement. 

That Christ suffered for sinners, is acknowledged by those 
whose system we reject. He suffered all that pain and shame 
that infinite wisdom and justice deemed proper to measure 
out to him, while accomplishing our redemption. All this 
he suffered for the guilty. The sufferings of our Saviour we 
denominate punishment ; because inspired writers attribute 
to them this character. Now, it is perfectly plain, that, by 
thus denominating Christ's sufferings, we do not increase 
his humiliation, his pain, his sorrow, his shame, his an- 
guish, in the smallest degree. We only call them what Paul 
and Isaiah called them. If, in the estimation of our oppo- 
nents, it was not unjust for the Redeemer to endure over- 
whelming suffering for guilty men, what reason can they 
assign for affirming it to be unjust for him to endure the same 
overwhelming sufferings, as a punishment for guilty men ? 
It has been shown, in explaining the nature of the Atone- 
ment, that Jesus Clirist was, charged with his people's sins ; 
and that, on this account he did, and could justly, suffer pun- 
ishment for them. Had he not been their substitute, had not 
their sins been imputed to him, he could not have suffered 
for them. So that objectors, by denying his substitution, 
and his being charged with sin, take away the veiy ground 
on which his sufferings can be vindicated. That death is the 
wages, the penalty, the punishment of sin, they cannot deny; 
nor can they deny that our Redeemer suffered death : and it 
is for them to show, how it was consistent with justice, to 
infiict deaths "the wages of sin," on one who was not 
only perfectly free from personal, but perfectly free ffom 
imputed sin ; to treat him as a sinner, and to make him a 
curse or accursed. 

But this objection comes from another quarter. Infidels 
urge it against the truth of the Gospel. It is a weapon, how- 
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ever, whose edge is easily turned. Injustice cannot he 
done, without injuring some one. But who is injured in 
the great transaction under consideration ? Not man ; for he 
IS saved from eternal misery, and raised to the enjoyment 
of eternal happiness. Not God ; for he is glorified by the 
atonement; his law is honoured and magnified; his moral 
government is vindicated and sustained in all its authority. 
Not the Saviour; for he had a right to lay down his life 
and he did it voluntarily : and having laid it down, he re' 
sumed it again, and has gone to receive an infinite reward • 
being m his human nature exalted above all creatures, and 
sitting as Mediator on the throne of Jehovah. There he 
rejoices with exceeding joy, in seeing the fruits of his toils 
and sufferings, millions of immortal beings saved from ruin, 
and brought to glory ; and the influence of -his redemption 
pervading the universe, and diffusing through the minds of 
all holy intelligent creatures the most delightful sensations. 

True we can find no parallel to this wonderful transac- 
tion in human affairs. 

But the principle on which it was based, is well known. 
It is daily acted on in the business of suretyship ; which 
often involves individuals and their families in the most dis- 
tressing calamities. And the reason why it is not applied to 
cases of a criminal kind, that would occasion the forfeiture 
of the lives of innocent persons, is, that human government 
could not render such an application of it productive of good. 
But let us suppose a case. Several portions of an empire 
rise in rebellion against government. Civil war is kindled. 
Desolation marks the progress of the conflicting armies. 
But after many hard-fought battles, the rebels are subdued. 
Multitudes are taken with arms in their hands. Justice de- 
mands exemplary punishment. The condemned refuse to 
sue for mercy. At this crisis an illustrious citizen comes 
forth, and offers to die for them. He has pqwer to raise him- 
self from the dead ; and after his resurrection he will possess 
sjich an influence over the objects of his benevolence, as will 
secure their entire submission and convert them into useful 
and obedient citizens. • In such circumstances, if they 
could exist in human affairs, would it not be wise and just 
in government to admit substitution in criminal matters, as 
weU as in pecuniary concerns ? We need not stay to show 
how these circumstances meet in the great affair of man's 
redemption. 

2, It is asserted, that the transfer of punishment from 
the sinner to the Redeemer, was impossible; because 
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the penalty of the law can only be inflicted on the trans- 
gressor. 

The history of mankind supplies many practical refuta- 
tions of this bold assertion. How often have men been tried, 
convicted, condemned, and executed for crimed which they 
had not committed? A thousand tiines have penalties of 
human laws been inflicted on innocent individuals. To 
assert then that only the guilty can be punished, is to contra- 
dict undeniable facts. That punishment inflicted on the 
innocent is unjust, is certainly true ; but the injustice of it 
cannot be pleaded against the fact, that innocent persons 
have often been punished, not only through mistake, but 
wilfully by unjust judges. Inspired writers, we have seen, 
do, in very plain and strong language, characterize the suf- 
ferings of our blessed Lord as partaking strictly of the na- 
ture of punishment. Not only were they laid upon him by 
a righteous judge, and inflicted on account of imputed sin ; 
but they are, in Scripture, denominated a curse, a chastise' 
ment, & punishment. 

3. It is urged that the views of Atonement advocated in 
this tract, are incompatible with free and sovereign grace 
in man's salvation. 

This objection is based on the supposition, that grace and 
purchase cannot coalesce in saving sinners. Now, if fallen 
man had furnished the price, this would be true : for Paul 
testifies, •' Christ is become of no effect unto you, whoso- 
ever of you are justified by the law ; ye are fallen from 
grace.'- But it is utterly groundless and false, when applied 
to the Redeemer's purchase. Redemption was not purchased 
by man. Man was infinitely too poor to furnish the price of 
redemption. The inexhaustible treasures of heaven alone 
could pay the ransom. In the infinite riches of his mercy, 
God provided the price ; he sent his own Son into the world 
to pay it, by laying down his precious life. Now, when we 
consider all this ; that the plan of our redemption was laid 
by divine wisdom ; that it was executed by the Son of God ; ' 
that the price of our salvation was furnished by his bound- 
less love ; and that the application of the Atonement is the 
effect of divine grace ; are not the infinite riches of God's 
grace magnified beyond all conception ? How surprising 
that any Christian should found an objection against the free- 
ness of grace, on the very fact, which inspired writers ex- 
hibit as the highest demonstration of divine love, and which 
draws from them the loftiest strains of praise ! '* God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 



